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A SERIOUS PARTING WITH A YEAR. 


None of us liveth to himself. —Romans xiv. We 


Once more we bid farewell to a year: and once 
“more it becomes us to face the serious fact, that, for 
good or evil, the value, character and effect of all 


- consideration that may well make us thoughtful. 
- Beautiful and noble, or base and unlovely, we are 
becoming every year—ay! every day. We are 
not to-day exactly what we were yesterday. We 
shall not be to-morrow exactly what we are to- day. 
All things are influencing us:— the book that is 
prea: the ae that are seen, the companion who 


It is inevitable. The strongest man cannot 
oe out the creative circumstance: the wisest man 
cannot entirely call his soul his own. Somewhere, 
if we could but trace it, every thrill in limb or 
brain, like some subtile ‘thread, might be seen to 
_ be woven into the fabric of every life. Yes I—no 
one liveth to himself. 
_.. But there is another view of this deep truth. 
ae No one liveth to himself because everything in- 
fluences him: but, for the same reason, no one 
liveth to himself because others are continually 
influenced by him: and this is the view of it that 
is the most serious of all. Paul, in stating this 
truth, probably had in his mind only Christian 
men, and with some peculiar Christian reference. 
_ But it really asserts a law of life of universal 
application. No one—in this matter of influencing 
‘ _ others—can live to himself. § 
ouch a thing as an isolated and uninfluential 


our lives are being rapidly determined. It is a 


from the grave responsibility, by leavin 


silence, their singularity, their very walls speak 


life is impossible. ‘You might resolve 


world, and going into absolute retirement, but 
even that would set people thinking, and make you 
more noticeable and more suggestive than ever. 
Men and women who shut themselves up in mon 
asteries and nunneries do not shut themselves ou 
from influencing the world. Their isolation, their 


and it is really very questionable whether parlia 
‘ments or studies, markets or monastic cells, have 
most influenced the world. are sig 
Yes! do what you will, you are held fast b 
this law of life—that you cannot live to yourself: 
and, long after you are gone, when your m« 
has vanished from the streets, the streets - 
retain the scars, or glow with the moral beaut: 
you left behind, STS. Sa la eae 
- We may never have considered it for te 
minutes; we may never have settled with our 
selves what kind of influence ours should be; we 
_ may even neither know nor care : and yet here is 
the subtile web being woven in the loom of Tims 
as the shuttle is flung from day by day. We some 
times hear a phrase from the -evil-doer,—(one 
the absurdest of phrases)—‘ I mean no harm. 
_ Why do we do harm, if we mean no harm? W: 
- ought to mean harm if we do harm. If we are 
playing the rebel or playing the fool; if we are 
selfish or despotic, or callous or trifling, we ough 
-to.mean what we are. The men who meant 1 
harm were found in the Church of Laodicea ; b 
you know the startling message that was sent t 
‘them :—‘I would thou wert cold or hot! So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.’ Be wha 
you are: and mean to be what you are. ~ here is. 
something grand even in the daring of a decided — 
devil. Satan, who, as Milton pictured 
meant to rebel, who thought it better to reign 1 
hell than serve in heaven, and meant to win th 
- heaven, angels, the universe, for himself, 
least a sublime spectacle to the Heaven th 


him out. There was hope of him ;—more for him 
_ than for the driven cattle, or the mere spinners 
of wnmenning lives.) <7. 3. 


; constantly going on. 
i le Lve he Ae ‘we found its Weer 
gine we. Dole “out a part of 


: ie ‘very beggar we 
received een from us—and some- 
perhaps that will stay with him longer than 


y coin we could give him. The average public — 


yy which you are influenced, you partially 
it of the place, the way of looking 

int of | oe help to deter- 

our Surface or deeper — 

: and so 


We may say about he. colonia: lave 
hat no one knows how far he is influencing this 
We are here all utterly at fault. No eye 
rm between the great and the small. We 
our book of the great ones of the earth, and — 
LOW much they are doing to move the world ; 


al the. while, in some hidden place, some 


may be running out its humble thread, 


nd of which may be the fate of a nation ora 


he world. Are any of us impatient or cast 

ecause we have so little influence and can 
Wait a while. No one knows, and. 

not ina what you are doing. There isa 


hild at home, and yesterday it sat listening a 


Ss you: ‘said some hot words against some 
eNess OF | cruelty.” ~ Do you know. the end of that ? 


; but that child has 


y thoughts, and a cutious, hungry, receptive 
don’t know what you have done. 


it the fire of a new judgment day 2 


| f righteousness and hater 

y comi 1g man who will push on, to 

pos the lumbering wheels of the world! 
reminds us that little things often in- 

ost. Indeed, if we were 


_ Others just what they have done POEs ee 


sleeping face in the cradle, and showed it to his ~ 
mother? That same mother. ‘And that,’ said 
the great artist, ‘that made mea painter.’ Just 
try it with your own history. Put down all the 
eventful periods in it,—all the great changes; and 
then trace their causes, and see what little things 
' set the great things in motion. A word, a chance 
‘meeting, a sunny gleam of praise, a sharp keen 
word of reproof, a sudden helping hand, and the 
whole current of your life was changed. And this 
‘shews us what we are doing every day,—speaking — 
such words, making suggestions, setting in motio 
the subtile but potent agencies that will do for 
- What a serious thing it is !—to live, to 
breathe, to walk in such a world, where we can 
neither speak, nor think, nor act, without sending 
a thrill through the great heart of it,—the end o 
which no one can foresee! And now remember 
finally, that, for almost all we are doing we are 
responsible: —I say for ‘almost all’ becausi 
there are cases where we cannot be responsible 
as when fraud, or folly, or malice, thwart us, o 
when we cannot see our way, or when we are 
worsted in our best endeavours. That we shou 
assert responsibility to so great an extent m 
seem strange, in view of this,—that no one know 
what he is doing; and it may be asked: ‘ Bu 
how can any one be held responsible for con 
sequences he not only did not intend, but coul 
not foresee?’ This is the answer;—We do n 
indeed know what, and how much, we are doin 
but we do know the sort and kind of thing we ar 
doing, and it is that for which we are responsible 
A wicked man may not know how far his sin may 
go, nor how many lives it may darken or de 
but he is aware of the sin, and so he is responsi 
for its results. The man who should fling a hand 
ful of poison into a well would not know hc 
many would drink of the water and die, but h 
would know the kind of result to be expected fro 
the deed, and so the law would justly hold hi 
responsible for all the mischief that ensued. — 
man who fires a loaded pistol into a crowd 
not know whom it may kill, but he again is jus' 
held responsible for all the consequences of that — 


se 


_ themselves. But this is one of the miserable © 

ts of sin, that the evil-doer gets at last to 
imagine he is shut up to himself, and is blinded to 
the results of what he is doing. Confront him 
h his iniquity: he will resent it, as an inter- 


_ bribing: of the conscience, what defrauding of the 
affections, what depraving of the spirit must have 
n, before that could be! And now he may tell 
he he preacher to silence his mournful tongue; but, 
now this—that for all these things. God will 
bring him surely into judgment. 


is ‘in our ghaike is the eed of influence thet 
shall be. We may go through our life’s 
ey, gladdening and- blessing | the world 
hrough which we go; or we may live to deepen 
its scars, to swell its turmoil, to embitter its 
“misery, and to perpetuate its: cry. Does that 
distress you ? ? Are you saddened to think that all 
your life is bound round by this iron law that 
mpels you to add something to the world’s 
yw or joy? You would rather not have had 
the responsibility ? But think of its dignity as_ 
ell a ite: gravity. It makes you a co-worker 
we raises 8 ue being a mere thing © 


ve 


its as the ancient writer Gale maar 
y ‘a little lower than the angels,’ we 


1 t th, the children of the King: and it is forus 


ieee moe tien since hey are only ing, that 


rence :—‘ what is it to you?’ Ab! what — 


ae ! we are fe oie let men say what they. en 


“e ‘crowned with glory and honour.” We are, ; 


lift our crowned heads Gigiestes shame or feats Svea 


i é places will all be filled by eae our work will 


- great hour arrives, what will you wish? 


_ wish to find some grateful hand, some happy 


If we ined come to this, and coele ve strong, 

pure, beautiful lives; if, in the truest and holiest 

sense, in the Christian sense, we could live not 

to ourselves, then, be you sure, the other half of 

the text would be true for us,—we should not ‘ die 

to ourselves.’ And that also unveils a profound,— 

-an overwhelming truth. Soon will this stage of © 
our life be past, with its fevered years. Soon will — 
the active stir, the alternations of joy or sorrow, — 
the many-coloured hopes of life, be over. Soon 

will the last line of our little life-story be written, 

and the poor blotted book of our history be 

clasped; and then we shall go away. If we asked, 

‘Whither ?’ would that also sadden you?) Why 

should it? It may have to be answered by some 

of us very soon. Why should you not face it 

now? The years are going fast. Where are you 

going? What will happen to us, when the old 

friends will weep for us,—or forget us? It is the 

old old story, and one half of it we are telling 1 now. — 

The other half is waiting to be told; for our 

is like a broken cry,—a Broken cry. : 

‘How the years creep by! In a little while our 


be done by fresh toilers, and a new name will 
appear in our accustomed affairs. When ae 


thing, and only one. You will wish that you 
lived less—or had tried to live less—to yours 
You will wish, not to die to yourself. You will 
wish all blessed memories to gather about y 
of tears you helped to wipe away,—of sunshine 
-you helped to take to shady places.. You will 


welcome face waiting for you on the other side 
You will wish, that, when you appear beyond the 
veil, you will not stand there rite ce alone, pues 


Tri is ie easy to er pace with the achoteity de 
devout men who, in the high places of the Estab- 
shed Church, are, one way and another, justifying 
ell nigh everything that has ever been taught in. 
this” Church. “It is, indeed, an astonishing sign of 
the times. All we can. do is to select now and 


Sian’ a ae now lies before us. It is ane 
; fellow and tutor of New College, Oxford, Dre 
Hastings Rashdall, and contains a series of 
University ‘Sermons; and is therefore a repre-_ 


set forth. Dr. Rashdall says, ‘The restatement— _ 
pia ane au frankly the OS shee. Christian | 


5 


Ssehich oy must go. on ‘boldly if Cees IS}tO.0% 
tain its hold on the intellect as well as the ~ 
- sentiment and the social activities of our time.’ 
he reconstruction of Christian doctrine’! 
What a proposal from the University of Oxford, 
and from the famous pulpit of ae Mary’ s! ‘Very a 
an yhe says; — naa 


“It is of the highest importance that we should undentand 
id make the most of the rich inheritance of Christian 
ought which the Church has handed down to us. At the 
‘same time it is equally important that we should recognize 
that, ‘some things have been believed by Christians—possibly — 
the whole ‘Church ‘of some ae Eon ee are no 
lievable bya SS ny ; 


© 


a all the more ope are his | 
Conservative as he is, however, he 
3e€ thorough enough at a critical moment. 
s, when this question of reconstruction Ben 
istian doctrine brings us face to face with the 


early Christians, he makes the striking statement 
that some early Christian notions ‘seem arbitrary, — 
childish and immoral,’ and flatly declares that 
‘theologians of the first no less than of later ages 
built upon the one foundation’ the edifice of gold, — 
silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, which we © 
have now to reconstruct. So then, it is the duty 
_ and the right of the modern world to revise not 
only the old creeds but the very conclusidns of the 
first makers of the Christian Church. al rn 
It is impossible to even glance at the whole of 
the vital questions considered in this book. We 
must select two or three,—notably the subjects of 
the Incarnation or the Trinity, and the Atonement, — 
Dr. Rashdall is not as emotional as Canon ~ 
Wilberforce, but, in his calmer way, he is just as _ 
clear about the modern and now very general 
reconstruction of the doctrine of the Incarnation. — 
The vital difference between the conventional — 
view and the reconstructed view is, that the con- — 
ventional view of the Incarnation made Jesus — 
- Christ a being totally separate and distinct from 
the human race, while the reconstructed view 
entirely identifies him with the human race:— ~/ 
the manifestation of God in him being, in fact, 
only a sign, declaration, or specimen of His 
_ manifestation in all men. It is entirely necessary 
_ to keep this well in mind, in these days of 
transition, when so many eagerly profess their 
belief in The Incarnation; and no more mean 
the old belief than we do. The reconstruction ~~ 
amounts to a new building altogether, 
Dr. Rashdall certainly goes down very deep ~ 
when he brands as ‘unorthodox’ and ‘irrational’ 
the theory that ‘the Second Person of the Holy | 
Trinity, prior to and independently of the Incar- 
* nation, is to be regarded as possessing knowledge — 
and reason of His own, distinct from that of the 
Father.’ It will well repay any one to look into 
that tremendous hole in the conventional doctrine, 
and to see what it really means. It is not a 
reconstruction, it is a chasm. Very significant, 
too,.is the Note on page 21. ea 
When some modern Divines talk about an intercourse or 
society subsisting between the Father and the Son, meaning 
by the Son a conscious being, distinct alike trom God, the 


et yee 


~ world, and the a assumptus homo" Jesus Christ, they are 
ing language which an orthodox scholastic Theologian 
, ped probably have pronounced to be sheer Tritheism. ; 


- Again; take the reference to the much-relied- — 
upon phrase, ‘the only begotten Son.’ Dr. Rash- 
_ dall reconstructs that into the phrase ‘the unique 
_ son’; thus removing the barrier which separated 
Christ from us, as though he were the only son of 
God. Dr. Rashdall opens his sermon on this 
subject with the remark, ‘ Bishop Lightfoot has 
pointed out that the true meaning of povoyeys is | 
not so much “only-begotten” as “the only one 
of his kind.” ’ ‘The emphasis is entirely on the 
povo, not at all on the yévys.’ That alsois a pro- 
foundly significant remark. Its value, and what 
it leads to, may be seen on page 100, where we 
y find this ;— 
__. We can assign no ‘real meaning to the idea of the divine 
Sanahip of Jesus unless we recognise that it contains a truth 
about human nature in general and its relation to God. Ina 
nse, every man is a son of God—every man has in him> 
meting of the Divine. 

And conversely this doctrine about man implies a certain 
w of the nature of God. Only if we believe that God has 
something in Him in common with the nature of man—only 
if we believe that He is essentially the Trinity of Power and 
Intellect and Goodness or Love—can we understand how He 
n be in any real sense revealed in man. Only if we believe 
that He is in some measure revealed in every man can we 
ttach any intelligible meaning to the assertion that to one 
n His Spirit was given not by measure. 


Further on, we have this restated ;— 


a __ If Christ be (as the Church has ever taught and as we 
believe) the supreme manifestation of that Reason or Wisdom 
Mf God which speaks also in the intellect and conscience of © 
évery human being, we might expect to find that His teaching 
uld be in harmony with that oF natural Reason. 


_ And again ; 


pelezis impossible to understand what that great historic 
lation of God in Christ means to us, except in the aon of 
> CO tinuous nce of the Spirit. 


Bese ricied doctrine er the icavanien takes 
iown the barrier which isolated Jesus Christ, and 
; entifies him with the rest of the human race. It 

is true that Dr. Rashdall insists on the uniqueness 
: esus Soe just as Canon Wilberforce inte 


boll 


him identical in essence with the manifestation of 
God in us: and Dr. Rashdall, repeating this again 
and again, says ;— es) 
We ought, indeed, to admit—we ought most strongly _ 
to assert, that Jesus Christ is not the only Son of Gods. - 
All men share the divine nature, since all have Conscience and 
Reason and Will. Thus, in a most real sense, every man 
reveals God to his fellow-man. We can only think of God at 
all by the analogy of man... - In Jesus Christ, Humanity 
attained its highest moral development, and just because 
of that perfect Humanity the conscience of mankind has 
recognised in him a supreme, a unique, in a sense a ‘finals <9} 
revelation of that God who all through the world’s history — 
had been, by slow, successive stages, revealing Himself more 
and more fully to the human spirit. 


On another page we have the pregnant little 
remark that ‘our belief in the divine Sonship of _ 
Jesus must, at least, be based upon what we — 
believe it to have meant for him.’ ‘ We must @ 4 
back,’ he says, ‘to the actual consciousness of — 
Christ.’ Well, we have no way of doing that — 
except through the Gospels; and the Gospels, — 
with a very few difficulties, give us the, on the — 
whole, consistent picture of a humble and gentle ~ 
man whose consciousness of the authority of God — 
dominated his every thought and volition. Who- — 
ever confounded him with God, he never made — 
that fatal mistake himself. His sonship was that — 
of a very dutiful and devoted -worshiper of God: — 
and upon that we may safely stand. Pee be) 

‘Incarnation,’ says Dr. Rashdall, ‘ implies an 
indwelling of the Sapientia Dei in a human soul’; — 
a statement which is pure spiritual Unitarianism > ae 
and now none the worse for that! That phrase, a 
‘the Sapientia Dei,’ suggests Dr. Rashdall’s 
version of the Trinity, a version which is now 
common enough. Hesays;— . 


God is Power, and God is Wisdom, and God is Will—that j 
is the recognised scholastic explanation of the doctrine of the — 
Holy Trinity... . God is Power and Wisdom and Love. — 
God is revealed fully and perfectly in Christ. God is revealing — 
Himself ever more and more perfectly in the souls of men. — 
That is the sum and substance of the doctrine of the Holy — 
Trinity as defined by the most unimpeachable exponents of — 
orthodox Theology. ¢ pastas: 
An interesting orthodoxy this ! ‘The doctrine _ 
of the Trinity,’ he says again, ‘asserts just the 
essence of Christian Theism, i.¢., that God.is not | 

: ‘ 2 ¢ * : a 


WwW desk of Gad which, in varying ae had 
lways been manifested. ‘ And,’ says Dr. Rashdall, 
when we say that we believe in the Holy Spirit, 
we say that we believe that God is still revealing - 
Himself; that God is still in contact with the 
human spirit ’ ":;--a Trinity, this, Which the barest 
Unitarian could receive! 

__A reviewer who ought to be ‘ ohhadex’ ‘might 
‘well wonder why Dr. Rashdall should profess to 
elieve in the Trinity. Dr. Rashdall tells us that 
ue he doctrine wants ‘a little translation into the 
language and thought of the present day.’ Truly, 
a ays the reviewer; and he has ‘ translated it out of 
ur sight!’ And ‘surely he must know it. - SEAS. 
But we must pass on to our other selected 
opic,—The Atonement: and here again the re- a) 
construction is complete, ‘Dr. Rashdall has no 
mercy on the old ‘ orthodox’ doctrine, upon which 
ie turns the tables, branding it as a heresy. 
‘Men's: conception of God has been blackened,’ 
ne ‘Says, ‘by propitiatory theories of the Atone- 
nt.’ And thus he smites these theories ; i 


“That. God should punish the ‘imnocent instead of the 
J guilty, that he should acquit the guilty instead of the innocent, 
that he should arbitrarily punish some and acquit others on 
account of the presence or absence of a certain quality called 
faith, which has in itself no connexion with any moral change 
this is a doctrine which is certainly not St. Paul’s, and which 
ertainly cannot be ours. The ideas of vicarious punishment 
nd imputed | righteousness are surely essentially and irretriev- _ 
ably immoral. Not so the doctrines of vicarious suffering and 
infused or transmitted righteousness. We should have to shut 
our eyes to all the facts of life if we were to deny that one 
‘man is often —nay, normally—made righteous by the ec Hck : : 
lea or the tighteousness of another. re 


The ideas of vicarious punishment and im- 
a righteousness are surely essentially and 
u etrievably immoral.’ How familiar the words 

are to us! How arresting from the pulpit of a 
"University! HELA 
Bs ‘But who ever denied that the saviours of the: Rie 
world had to suffer for us in their campaigns, or  , 
that goodness could be imparted to another ? : 
Vhat we have always denied is that Christ’s 
ings could be rightly taken as punishment in 


a 


Md 


our stead, or that his Hoheeousaess could be eee 
imputed to us. Imparted righteousness? Yes. 
Imputed righteousness ? No, And Dr. Rashdall 
entirely justifies us. Of course we are glad: but 
we tell him that his exposition is not a ‘recon- — 


struction’ of the doctrine of the Atonement: itis 


a complete surrender to a thought which has been 
a Unitarian common-place for fifty years: and Dr. 


Rashdall says that the Church is just going to q 


begin! This is not reproach: it is history. 

And now, last of all, what was the great object 
of Jesus Christ in the surrender of himself to God ? 
Dr. Rashdall tells us ;— 


If we are told that Christ offered an acceptable sacrifice 
to the Father, to what, if the idea of appeasing an offended 
Deity be rejected, can the sacrifice be conceived of as owing — 
its acceptability or validity, except to its actual effects in 
awakening the love of Christ and of all good, and the hatred 


of all evil? In what other way can another's suffering, or 


even the man’s own suffering, be conceived of as purging ? 
away sin? : 

To make men feel the love of God as he felt it, and 
do the will of God as he did it—that is the supreme object co) 
Christ’s revelation to the world, : 
Obedience, then, and not blood offering. j isthe true 
sacrifice. Dr. Rashdall puts it well, but not better 
than multitudes of Unitarian tract writers of forty 
years ago ;— 


True Sacrifice is Communion—that is the principle that 


we want to apply to our Theology, to our prone Dy but most of 
all to our practical and social life. 
‘Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not . . . . in burnt 


offerings and sacrifice for sin thou hast no pleasure’ (so the 
writer quotes one of the most anti-ritualistic utterances in the 


Old Testament), ‘Then said I, Lo, I come : in the volume of 
the book it is written of me, that I should do Thy Will, O my — 
God.’ Obedience to the Will of God is the only true 
sacrifice! Half. of the crudeness of the old Atonement 
doctrines would be gone if that had been always remembered. 

The essence of the new covenant was not a physical partici- 
pation in blood but a union of wills. ‘This is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel atter those days, — 
saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them on their hearts ; and I will be to them a God, and they. 
shall be to mea people.’ 

By communicating His life to us Jesus Christ fins verily 
and indeed taken away—is now verily and indeed, by no 
juridical fiction, but as a matter of actual human experience, 
taking away the sins of the whole world. 

Or, if we turn to the God-ward aspect of Christ’s work, 
- we may think of a sacrifice as that which establishes and. 
makes possible communion between God and man. We shall 


see in teat life of love the supreme self-revelation of God 
to Man—the love of God revealing itself in a human life and _ 
so awakening answering love in other souls and breaking down 
the sin which alone keeps God and man apart. By His life 
and death the Christ communicates to us too His own sense of 
Sonship, enabling us too to lead that lite of Sonship which He 
had realised so perfectly. This surely gives a more real and a 
_ far higher sense to the New Testament doctrine that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself than we shall ever 
_ get at by any attenuation or refinement of the idea that 
 Christ’s. sufferings and death were a punishment which God 
__ had sent the innocent Jesus to endure as the substitute or 
_ representative of guilty man. 


Now all this is certainly, as I said, a sign of 
_ the times, and all the more so because this book is 
only one of many which are coming to us from the 
high places. Truly, ‘the day of the Lord is at 
_hand,’—the day of right reason, and justice, and 
., righteousness ; 3—-the day for the vindication of a 
8 reasonable, just and righteous God. 


[The Study on ©The Reconstruction of Doctrine’ is now ready, as a 
i separate. pamphlet, Mr. J. Page Hopps (216, South Norwood Hill) will 
_ send copies to any address, post free, at the rate of One gen each.] 


_ THE ALLEGED PROPHECIES CONCERNING | 
JESUS CHRIST IN THE OLD FEST Os 
MENT. 
Srx Lecrures—ReEVISED. 
IV. 
bs THE PSALMS. 

_ Tue Psalms are really personal poems, meditative, 

devotional and political. I shall hope to shew 

_ that the passages which have been taken from them, 

or which have been quoted in the New Testa- 

"ment, as applying to Christ, really relate to expe- 
ane in the lives of the original writers, and that 

_ these passages can be applied to Christ only as 

_ mottoes or illustrative sayings might be applied to 

* any one passing through similar experiences. 

7 In the Hebrews, chapter i. 5-13, we have a 
~ cluster of references to the Psalms, all intended in 
some way to set forth the exalted nature or office 

; of Christ. Into these I shall enter only for the 

_ purpose | of shewing the real character of the 

: original writings, leaving, as beside the question, 

_ the aim of the writer of the Epistle in applying - 
Bauch aan to Christ. The first quotation is 


* BE 


Nes verse, in which God tells this son to ask for a wide — 


come to terms with this son of God, lest they 


“nothing extraordinary in speaking of a Hebrew 


’ The words need indicate no more than adoption 4 


from Psalm ii. 7, a passage which is also quoted in 
Acts xiii. 33. It simply consists of the words 
Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee. — 


By some, it is believed that the Psalm from which 
these words are taken was written r1ooo years 
before Christ. If so, it would certainly require very — 
decisive evidence to induce us to read it as apply- 
ing to him. But the evidence is all the other _ 
way. The Psalm from beginning to end is a 

purely personal one, and descriptive of what is 
going on at the time. The writer glances at the 
kings of the earth setting themselves and taking 
counsel together against the Hebrew monarch, 
perhaps himself; and then he cries out exultingly, 
‘TI will declare the decree,’ as though he had read 
the book of fate. And what is the decree?— | 
Simply that God has chosen the monarch as His ~ 
son. That this isso is plain from the very next 


extending dominion, and promises that he shall 
‘break’ the Gentiles or heathen ‘with a rod of | 
iron,’ and ‘dash them in pieces like a potter’s — 
vessel.’ How absurd to apply that to Christ, 
the poor, peaceful, unwarlike and. uninfluential 
teacher! And yet it isa part of the description — 
of the reign of the person here addressed as God’s 
son. The Psalm ends with a significant piece of 
counsel to the kings of the earth, to be wise and 


a 
4 2 


anger him and be crushed. The Psalm from first 
to last is descriptive of a king before the poet’s eyes, 
for whom he predicts, in the glowing language of 
the East, all the power and dominion and glory a 
watrior- king could desire;—not a scrap: of it 
agreeing with the life of Christ. 


~_It may be useful to remark that there was 
monarch as a ‘son’ of God, ‘ begotten’ by God 


or affection ; for the being who is addressed as ‘ be-. 
gotten ’ that day, exists, and the ‘ begotten’ must 
therefore relate to position and acceptance with God. ne 


A similar passage is quoted from II. Samuel 
vii. 14, where we find that the words ‘I will be to 
him a Spaniel ae he shall be to me a soni ar 
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distinctly spoken of Solomon the son of David; 
_ the words being simply wrenched from their con- 
nection and applied to Christ without the slightest _ 
justification. 4 


_ events, that is the nearest we can come to the 
quotation, in verse 6 of Hebrew i. ‘ And let all the 
angels of God worship him.’ In the Psalm, the 
- verse reads, ‘ Worship him all ye gods,’ the word 
‘god,’ as is common in the Old Testament, mean- 
ing mighty one. But the call here is a call to the 
_ worship of Jehovah, before whom all are toldto — 
bow. It is the impassioned poet’s personal cry 
_ that we find here ;—‘ Confounded be all they that 
_ serve graven images, that boast themselves of 
_ idols! worship him, all ye gods!’ The words not — 
only do not speak of a person besides God; they 
_ exclude any such person. 
_ The next passage is Hebrew i. 8-9 :— 
yi But unto the son he saith, thy throne, O god, is for 
_ ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 
thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated ~ 
-_—-- iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
__. with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. } 
This is from Psalm xlv. 6-7. The person here 
addressed is evidently a very different person — 
from Christ. He is called upon to gird his sword 
upon his thigh, and it is said that his ‘ arrows are 
sharp in the heart. of the king’s enemies.’ His | 
_ garments are said to ‘smell of myrrh and aloes, | 
and, out of the ivory palaces, comes music for his. 
_ pleasure.’ ‘ King’s daughters,’ it says, ‘are among 
his honourable women,’ and the most modern 
_ translation makes the poet say to them,— — 
‘Should ever the king long for thy beauty, 
¥ He, forsooth, is thy lord, so be to him subject: 
and upon his right hand sits ‘ the Queen in gold of 
_ Ophir:’ and, in the very midst of this picture of 
the person addressed, occurs the passage, ‘Thy — 
throne, O god, is for ever and ever.’ Dr. 
Davidson says that the proper translation here is 
_ ‘Thy God’s throne, i.e., thy throne given and pro- 


_ Polychrome Bible’ simply reads, ‘ Thy throne will 
_ stand for ever and ever’: but, even retaining the 
phrase, ‘Thy throne, O God,’ we can quite well 


The next passage is Psalm xcvii. 7; or, at all: 


_ + tected by God, is for ever and ever,’ and‘The _ 
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understand it as meaning, ‘Thy throne, O mighty 
hero’ ; for so it is often used in the Old Testament,* 
and the verses before and after show plainly that a — 
glorious earthly king is meant. 

The next passage is Hebrews i. 10-12. 

And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dation of the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands: they shall perish, but thou remainest; and they all 
‘shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail. 

The passage is taken from Psalm cii. 25-7, 
where we clearly find it as an address to God, the 
Creator. Its application to Christ in any way is 
purely arbitrary and without warrant. 

The last passage in this cluster is Hebrews i. 
13j;— meee ‘ 

But to which of the angels said he at any time, Sit on my — 
tight hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ? 

The reference is to Psalm cx. 1, and, as to that 
passage, I have a few words of some importance 
to say, by way of introduction to a general view 
of the whole of that interesting Psalm. In the rst 
verse, ‘The Lord said unto my lord,’ there are in 
the original two words for ‘lord,’ which unfor- 
tunately are merged in the translation. The one 
word for ‘lord’ means Jehovah; the other word 
for ‘lord’ means any dignitary. The verse is 
evidently addressed to the king by the poet, who 
calls the king ‘my lord,’ and says—‘ Jehovah has _ 
said to my lord, —‘‘Sit thou at my right hand, © 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’’’ 
Matthew Arnold renders the words, ‘ The Eternal 
said unto my lord the king,’ and adds, that it is‘a _ 
simple promise of victory to a prince of God’s 
chosen people.’ But at the very beginning the 
passage is inapplicable to Christ. The picture is 
that of a king putting down his enemies and 
trampling them under his feet. The Psalm is 
quoted in other places besides this 1st chapter of 


Hebrews, and requires therefore a little elucida- 
tion. Fortunately this is perfectly easy, as the — 


Psalm is so palpably a courtly poem addressed to 
the king. The nature of the Psalm, asa battle 
lyric, and its utter inapplicableness to Jesus, will 


* See Lecture II. 
\ es 


be seen the moment it is read through. Note 
especially the brutal reference to the dead bodies: 
_-— The Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- — 
stool. The Lord shallsend the rod of thy strength 
out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies. Thy people shall be willing in the day 
of thy marching. On mountains of holiness, from 
the dawn of the morning: there shall come the 

_ dew of thy youth. The Lord hath sworn, and 

- will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 

manner of Melchizedek. The Lord at thy right | 
hand shall strike through kings in the day of his. 
wrath. He shall judge among the heathen, he 
shall fill the place with the dead bodies, he shall 
_ shatter heads over many countries. He shall 
drink of the brook in the way: therefore shall he 
lift up the head.’ There is the clang of battle all 
through. The king (‘my lord’), is to sit at the 
right hand of his almighty warrior-God, who will 
send out Hisrod to smite his enemies ; his soldiers 
_ Shall be all willing, and give themselves as a 
fresh and beautiful free-will offering, to fight his. 
_ battles, and the end shall be the universal destruc- 
' tion of his foes. Any application of that Psalm 
to Jesus can only be violent, arbitrary or poetical. 
_ Some of the phrases are, on any hypothesis, diffi- 

cult to explain; but the drift of the whole is clear, — 
and the drift is all away from Christ. The verse, 

_ *Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek,’ may refer to the priestly character 
of the kingly office, or it may be a bad translation 
of words meaning, ‘ Thou shalt be great for ever, 
because thou shalt be arighteous king’; for the: 

_ mame ‘ Melchizedek’ simply means a righteous 
king. But the application to a warrior-king is. 
_ perfect ; and, by consequence, its inapplicability to 
_ Christ is evident. ‘ 
The passage in Psalm xci. 11-12, is chiefly 
__ interesting as affording a proof that Satan can also. 

quote Scripture, and dig from the Old Testament. 
_ passages to serve as prophecies. When tempting 
_ Christ, Satan says,— Matthew iv. 6. 


If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is , 
written, He shall give His angels charge concerning thee: and. 


dash thy foot against a stone. 


in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou ~ 
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The words occur in Psalm xci. very much as 
Satan quotes them, and his quotation is certainly 
not less apt than those we have been considering. _ 
_ In the Psalm, the verse occurs in a description of 
the blessedness of the man who dwells in the 
secret place of the Most High; and the safety he 
enjoys is described as the result of his making the ~ 
Lord his ‘ habitation.’ It might be applied to any | 
good man, and, as Satan did not say it was a 
prophecy of Christ, but offered it as a promise or 
description applicable to persons who trust in God, 
there was a good deal of point in his quotation, 
and, on the whole, it is perhaps the most legitimate 
and respectable quotation we have had to consider. _ 
A passage in Psalm xli. 9, is quoted by Christ 
in John xiii. 18, as applying to his betrayal by 
Judas. He refers to that event as one that will 
occur, ‘that the scripture may be fulfilled ; 
_He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel — 
against me.’ 
The passage in Psalm xli. is purely personal to the 
poet, who is describing his own sorrows, then 
happening, pebaby 1000 years before Christ. He 
is telling of his ‘enemies,’ who ‘speak evil’ of — 
him, who speak ‘ vanity,’ who attribute to him ‘an 
evil. disease’: and even his ‘ familiar friend,’ whom 
he ‘trusted,’ is turned against him. This is ob- 
viously a description of his own sorrows, and can 


only be made applicable to Christ just as it could _ | 


be made applicable to any. one whose case was 
similar. But, in fact, Christ’s case was hardly 
similar. Judas was not his ‘ familiar friend’ whom: 


he ‘trusted.’ The Psalm so describes this friend, 


but Jesus, we are told, knew from the beginning 
who should betray him; so that Judas could 
hardly have been regarded as a ‘friend,’ much less 


a ‘familiar’ friend, and still less asa friend: tobe 


: area. * The quotation is singularly inapt, and — 
the utmost that can be said for it is, that it wasa — 
natural thing for Christ to express his sorrow in 


old familiar religious words, without at all in. an 
tending to do what his over-eager followers made 


him do,—convert a description of personal sorrow = 
into a far- -reaching Beene) and find the AED: a 
_ cation in ttaselt a he 


A SORROWFUL PEACE SUNDAY. 


Notes oF a Discourse aT THE FREE CHRISTIAN 


CuurcH, Croypon, on Peace Sunpay. MorNING, 


DECEMBER 18th. 


- Tuis is the appointed day for keeping Peace 


Sunday, and I gladly join with a multitude of 

- religious teachers in all the churches in keeping it. 

But it is a dark day for us: and the men of 

peace will just now be like ‘one crying in the 

wilderness.’ In the present temper of the people 

of England,—or, rather, of the people in high 

places and in the money market and Pall Mall,— 

but little can be done. We must wait till England 
is sober. But we can keep the flag flying. 

I do not propose, this morning, to indulge in 


the usual peace platitudes, or to put you off with 


abstract propositions which no one would deny: 
but I shall speak plainly of concrete facts and of 
things as they are: for what is the use of a man 
standing up here as a religious teacher, if he does 
not try to teach? or what is the good of his talking 
-if he does not talk of realities ? or what is he fit 
for if he cannot stand firm ? 

The most sorrowful fact of the hour is the 
insane glorification of the man who managed the 
. slaughter (it was not a fight), in the Soudan. 
_ Grant that it was necessary. Why go into frantic 
_ Yaptures over it? A hanging may be necessary, 
but we do not meet the hangman at the railway 
station, shriek with delight, invite him to the 
Guildhall and Balmoral, present him with a 
_ jewelled rope, and gloat over the horrid details of 

his business. 
i2u It is, unfortunately, too plain that vast multi- 
tudes positively revel in the fighting instinct, and 
glory in the men who do the odious work of blood- 
shed. It only shews that we are but half through 
the process of evolution, and are still saturated 


with the blood of the beast. —In London, at all . 


events, and I am afraid elsewhere, judging from 
_ what sells, the taste of the public is fairly well 
_ tTepresented by the elderly lady, who asked a 
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news-agent for a paper, and who, on being asked 
‘which one?" replied, ‘The one with the most 
murders and accidents in.’ 


Even straws will shew which way the stream 
runs. Passing along one of the largest and most 
brilliant streets in London, I saw flaming placards. 
announcing an exhibition of life-size wax models. 
In five places this appeared on a placard ; Admis- 
sion 1d. Bakehouse murder now added. Cham- 
ber of Horrors, free.’ Another placard announced 
‘Latest tragedies, faithfully reproduced. All 
children must be paid for.’ Then, high and 
prominent, this shone; ‘Lord Kitchener and 
Leyton murder.’ The conjunction is unjust to 
Lord Kitchener, but it is very enlightening as to. 
the popular taste. ‘These be thy gods, O Israel!’ 


But is this testimony regarded as ‘low’? Then 
take something high. Here is Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine thinly disguising its panting for a great Euro- 
pean war and only doubtfully suggesting that it may 
be impious to hope for it. Hereisa magistrate with 
a culprit before him, letting him off the instant he 
said he was going to enlist. ‘1 take my hat off to 
a man who is going for a soldier,’ said the man on 
the bench to the man in the dock. Here is the 
Recorder of London hushing up a fight, which 
ended in a death, and extolling this ‘ English 
Sport.’ Here is the chairman of a Bench of Magis- 
trates interrupting the business of the Court in 
order to offer public thanks to God for ‘the 
avenging of Gordon,’ and the winning of the 
Soudan. ‘ Avenged the death of Gordon, indeed,” 
says one of the few sane journals ;— 

Why, if it had been possible for that grand but mistaken ~ 
man to have foreseen that, thirteen years after his death, the 
slaughter of 10,000 men with 16,000 wounded, would be 
floated over as vengeance for his murder, it would have been 
the bitterest pang in his death. In their almost demoniacal 
thirst for blood and revenge, people forget that Gordon himself 


was sent to Khartoum on a mission of Peace; that his express 


object was to bring back the Egyptian Army from that city. 
When one reads such miserable utterances as those of Mr. — 


_ Campion at the Police Court, one cannot help asking with 


Whittier ;— : 


‘Is this the end of prayer and preaching ? 
Then down with pulpit, down with priest, 
And give us Nature’s teaching! 


Foul shame and scorn be on ye all Soy 
Who turn the good to evil, ; 
And steal the Bible from the Lord, 
To give it to the devil! 


i Moncualeentet ministers actually got hot with - 


Sethe  tevattinet scarlet fever. Mr. Hugh Price 


‘Hughes went into ecstacies over that unnecessary’ 
Lancers’ charge. Even a Unitarian minister 
in his Church, thanked God for the effectual 
slaughter,—the murder by machinery of 20,000 men. 
Yes: that was what it really was: not fighting, but 
sheer grinding out of death, at a distance: 
_ and then the newspapers and our leading speakers 
wrote and talked of it as a wonderful victory, 
which covered England with glory! One leading 
_ paper wrote of ‘the nation still trembling in its 
thrill of joy at the splendid achieyement of Sir 
_ Herbert Kitchener and his gallant army.’ But 
“there was no call upon anyone for gallantry. All 
they had to do was to stand still and grind. 
Calsrel Rhodes, the South African conspirator and 
raider, was there, of course, in a conspicuous part} 
_ and this is what he says ;— 
It was a splendid sight, that great front attack. They 
' poured over this long range of hills with their steel and 
banners like a wave of men coming down. They came straight | 
on towards us, falling in heaps as they did so, and from the 
first we could distinguish every man ofthem. Although they 
were at first two thousand yards away, there was a flat plain 
_ between us and them, and it was so clear that you could have 
seen a rabbit. They carried their big white flag to within a 
_ few hundred yards of us, one man staying it up as another 
dropped, but they never got anywhere near us. They were 
tolled over in heaps hundreds of yards away. On the hill to 
the left of our position they swarmed down the slope, too, 
with the shells exploding among them, and wiping them out 
in blots as they came. ... It was a splendid sight, but it 
was a cruel business. They hadn’t a chance; they hadn’t a 
dog’s chance. enka 
‘That is Colonel Rhodes. Not much gallantry 
_ there on ourside! I repeat: grant its necessity— 
_ there is nothing to boast about. In fact, it was 
simply a one-sided slaughter, and the less we boast 
_ about it the better. Is it not shocking to glorify — 
_ these men for it,—to yell with delirious j joy overit? 
_ How much higher was Mr. Gladstone’s immortal — 
saying on a similar occasion ;—‘ They are entitled 
to our compassion for the nature of the duties they 
have been called upon to perform.’ Never forget 


~ does not matter where it is,—in India, in Mata- 
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that !—and then think of our screaming congratu- 
lations, and the delight our men take in their 
disgusting work. 

Here is an officer writing of a previous battle ; 

It was a fine sight ... we sat down, smoked, and 
watched the show through our glasses. : 

Passages like that by the score could be given, 
shewing how these fighting men positively revel 
in their bloody work: and the people at home, to 
a perfectly shocking extent, revel in it, too. It 


beleland, in Bechuanaland, in Natal, in the South 
African Republic, in Burma, in Egypt (when it 
suited us to bombard the Egyptians), in the 
Soudan (when it suits us to pretend to defend the 
Egyptians), in challenging France, we are never 


loath to welcome a fight, and to gloat over the — 


details of it. 

The newspapers were not content with telling 
us once or twice all that it was necessary to know 
about the Soudan slaughter, but, for about ten 
days, they dished up ghastly details. What for? 
Simply because people liked to revel in them. 
And even now, look at your Christmas Annuals and 
pictures! See with what hideous incongruity they 
celebrate the advent of ‘The Prince of Peace’! 
Even a local Ladies’ Liberal Association has just 
sent out its monthly leaflet with the following 
jaunty echo of the prevailing callousness and 


self-congratulation : ‘ The brilliant achievement of 
our troops in the Soudan, the masterly way in — 


which they were led, must ever be a cause of 
rejoicing. . . . Very gratifying we think is 
the way in which the country has acknowledged 
the bravery and the endurance of her soldiers who 
took part in that hazardous undertaking.’ The 
good lady might be writing about a boat race instead 
of the crushing to death of 20,000 men. 

I agree with one sane pen which wrote; ‘ It 
is with a shock of horror that we have witnessed 
the outburst of ferocious joy with which large 
numbers of Englishmen received the news of this 
festival cf Lyddite shells and machine-guns. We 
challenge any sane man to attempt to realise that 
battle-field, and then to stand up in God’s daylight — 


and say that it is good.’ 
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_ Why then is the successful slaughterer singled 
out for such exultant blessing and honour? Con- 
trast Kitchener and his rewards with Florence 
Nightingale and hers. Why was the good angel — 
_ who saved life comparatively neglected, while this — 


destroyer of life is followed everywhere by roaring : 


oe and blessed by the Queen? 

The matter is made worse when we know, as 
we do know, that the evils we professed to want 
to stop were exaggerated to further our schemes. 
It has been so in India. It was so in South 
Africa. It was so in Burma. It has been so in 

_ the Soudan. Mr. Wilfred Blunt was not far wrong 
_. when he said ; ‘The misgovernment of the Khalifa 
has been immensely exaggerated for political pur- 
poses. ... Knowing Nile politics intimately 
-asIdo,and bearing the past in mind, I will not - 
hesitate longer to say that a massacre so gigantic 

_ in its proportions and so little justified by any 
circumstances of necessity or self-defence, was 

never committed by a civilised European nation 

- since modern wars began.’ 

But does any reasonable person believe that 

royal, aristocratic, financial and army and navy 

_ England, ‘ thrilled with joy ’ because a humanitarian 
work was done in the Soudan? Does any clear- 

_ minded person really believe that on humanitarian 

_ grounds Guildhall feasted and Balmoral opened its 

arms? Does anybody believe that Kitchener was. 

_ mobbed by delirious adorers at the Stock Exchange 

_ because he had emancipated the oppressed? 
- No! but it was what we call ‘the instinct 
_ of Imperialism,’ which is, for the most part, the 
instinct of the marander, which made us ‘ thrill 
with joy.’ Thecry ‘ From Cape Town to Cairo’ 
tells the honest truth. We are going to steal 
Egypt, just as we stole Burma, just as we stole 
India, just as we tried to steal the South African 
a Republic, but we are not honest enough to say so.” 
_ And again I echo another sane man’s words, the 
_ words of Leonard H. Courtney who, 1 hope, will 
be a steadying force in these days of reeling 
 statesmanship, He reminds us that ‘ Imperialism 
_ means the domination of one race by another,’ and 
warns us that both Great Britain and America are 
_ receding from their ideals, and are joining the 


£are not concerned with our duties. They are 


cay 


robber-nations of the world in their sordid race for 
plunder. ‘The words we hear to day,’ he said, 


appeals based on the extension of trade, and the 
need of stations in distant seas as footholds whence c 
an armed force may spring upon rival adven-. Er 
turers.’ ‘ 
Yes, that is the honest word, ‘adventurers’: - 
and it is to the policy and practices of adventurers 
that the fashionable statesmanship of England is 
pushing us. shy 

‘We are, if possible, rather worse than our 
great-grandfathers,’ said ‘The Speaker.’ ‘They 
fought for hearth and home.’ But what have we 
fought for in the Soudan? ‘To avenge Gordon’ 
is what the honest revellers say. Gordon died 
under the rule of the Mahdi; and we have 
smashed twenty-six thousand of his followers and 
blown up with dynamite his tomb. What an 
achievement for a Christian nation to go into 
hysterical raptures over! US 

‘ But we have got the Soudan!’ Truly, and 
what is the Soudan? Even Kitchener calls it ‘a 
pestilential swamp.’ And what does the com- 
missioner of even a Jingo paper (The Daily Mail) 
say of it? Listen ;— gt 


The poor Soudan! The wretched dry Soudan! Count 
up all the gains you will, yet what a hideous irony it remains, 
this fight of half a generation for such an emptiness. .... . - 
The Soudan has no colour and no age—just a monotone of 
squalid barbarism. It is nota country; it has nothing that 
makes a country. Some British institutions it has, and some 
bloodthirsty chivalry. But it is not a country ; it has neither 
nationality, nor history, nor arts, nor even natural features. 
Just the Nile —and for the rest there is absolutely nothing to 
look at in the Soudan. Nothing grows green. Only yellow 
half-grass to make you stumble, and sapless mimosa to tear 
your eyes; dom palms that mock with wooden fruit, and 
Sodom apples that lure with flatulent poison. For beasts it 
has tarantulas and scorpions, serpents, devouring white ants, 
and every kind of loathsome thing that flies or crawls. Its 
people are naked and dirty, ignorant and besotted. It is a 
quaiter of a continent of sheer squalor. Overhead the pitiless 
furnace of the sun; underfoot the never-ceasing treadmill of 
the sand, dust in the throat, tuneless singing in the ears, 
seating flame in the eye, the Soudan is a God-accursed 
wilderness, an empty limbo of torment for ever and ever.’ — 


And that is the confession of the war corres- 
pondent of a glorifier of Kitchener ! 


___ But I turn with some hope to the great event 
_ of the year,—the Tsar’s bid for pause in this mad 
and hateful business: for, even though there may 
be sinister designs behind the proposal, that pro- 

- posal has been made, and the dangers of war have 

been plainly set forth by one in the very highest 
place. The arguments, too, in favour of his pro- 
posal are now on record: and these arguments are 

_ such as carry conviction with them, to those who 

are free to think. 
ve One true English statesman, at least, has 
_ given his solemn testimony in favour of the Tsar’s 
- appeal. Mr. John Morley said, in memorable words; 
_ Everybody must ardently hope that the Tsar’s beneficent. 

' proposal may be pressed forward. It is easy to say, ‘ There 
are lions in the path.’ Difficulties will come in sight soon 
enough, and one—the most obvious of them—is undoubtedly 

_ formidable. Statesmen will be judged by the determination 

~and resource with which they show themselves ready to face ~ 
these difficulties. The Tsar’s project may fail, but I am 

_. bound to think that public men and political parties in this 
country will be stamped now and in history by the more or 
less of theit zeal and vigour in promoting its success. 
- It is a great consolation to-day to believe that 
_ these wise words, after all, express the true senti- 
- ment of the England that will endure. 


/ 


THE KITCHENER CRAZE. — 


_ THE spirited behaviour of the students at Cambridge was 
_ surely only the student way of expressing the pretty general’ 
_ sentiment, and it was by no means inappropriate. We have 
_ been glorifying a superb bit of butchering, and five-sixths of 
our glorification is the honest product of our love of a bloody 
fight, and equally our honest pride in a ‘conquering hero.’ 
The students with their gallant defiance of everybody, their 
_ glorious yells, their fires fed with stolen gate-posts, shutters, - 

barrows and the band stand, and with their magnificent devilry 
in general, beautifully and lucidly set forth the emotion that 
has been stirring so many of our hearts, from Guildhall to the 
_ Stock Exchange, and from Cambridge to Balmoral. The © 
celebration fits the occasion ; and we ought to be grateful for 
;, the naive sincerity of these outspoken British cads. a 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


____ Aw Orrer.—I have a large number of copies of ‘The:, 
_ Unitarian Review’ (American) to give away, and will send a. 
parcel of them to any one who will pay carriage on their 
.: arrival.—J.P.H., 216, South Norwood Hill, London, | Ke 
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Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s Porrry.—The Daily News has a ~ 
long review of Mr. Hardy’s new book of verses. It begins 
with the following ;—‘ Of the present collection, some of the 
war pieces will be the favourites with the many. Some of 
Mr. Hardy’s war ballads are enough to make old fogey’s feel 
young again. . . . The reader may turn over many of Mr. 
Hardy’s pages unmoved. But when he comes upon a ballad — 
like ‘‘ Valenciennes, 1793,” he ‘sits up,” as our ‘American 
relations say. ; ; 
“« We trenched, we trumpeted and drummed, 
‘And from our mortars tons of iron hummed 
Ath’art the ditch, the month we bombed 
The Town o’ Valencieén.”’ 


‘And, says “‘S. C., pensioner,” who died in the forties, 
they ‘Shut my gapen skull and washed en clean, And jined 
en wi’ a silver clamp That night at Valencieén.”” Never more 
will ‘‘drum rouse Corpel,” was the Doctor’s verdict. And 
“"t were true.” : ; : 

“T never hear the zammer hums 
QO’ bees; and don’ know when the cuckoo comes ; 
But night and day I hear the bombs 
We threw at Valencieén. . . . 


O wild wet nights, when all seems sad, 
My wownds come back, as though new wownds I had ; 
But yet—At times I’m sort o’ glad ; : 
I fout at Valencieén. ~ 
“Well: Heaven wi’ its jasper halls 

Is now the on’y Town I care tobein. . . .- 
Good Lord, if Nick should bomb the walls 

As we did Valencieén!’” 


This does make us ‘sit up,’ and we sit up in order to 
‘express the opinion that this is not a bad proof of the state- 
"ment we have elsewhere sorrowfully made that England—or 
‘the rowdy part of England—is very drunk. It was lately 
deliriously drunk: but, if The Daily News reflects its present 
‘state, it is passing into the maudlin and blaspheming stage. 
The sentiment is silly ; the rhyming is ridiculous. is 


Tur KitcHEner Boom.—A sharp correspondent keenly 
and cleverly sums up the glorification of Kitchener ;—‘ It was 
one-tenth uninformed Christian zeal, and nine-tenths, ‘* See the 
“conquering fighting-cock comes !’’’ : 


ComPETITION IN ScHooLs. — Respecting the address on 
“The Church and the World,’ a wise and good woman writes: 
“T have seen and heard so much of the practices in Day — 
Schools, by which “envy, ambition, conceit and egotism” are 
fostered that I want you to write a paper on the subject, — 

which could be distributed to teachers. I would gladly take 
one thousand, and do my best to distribute them usefully. I 
‘know children can be induced to study and work hard at =~ 
lessons without appealing to these low motives. I was a 
teacher for 46 years, and never allowed the children to “take 
places,” or gave them rewards for success, and had the 
spleasure of seeing that the majority of the children learnt to 


hy ove their lessons and continued their studies after leaving 
_ school.’ We have told our friend that she ought to write the 
“paper herself. If we can prevail upon her to do it, the readers 
of THE CominGc Day. shall have the benefit of it. 


and successful attempt to stamp out rabies and to abate the 

_ plague of dogs. The latest returns give these startling figures 

. concerning the county of London alone ;—‘ Between the time 

that the muzzling regulations came into force in February, 

1896 and November, 1898, the police seized 97,262 dogs, of 

_ which 28,073 were claimed, and 69,189 destroyed.’ He must 

_ be indeed an infatuated dog-lover who does not see; in these 

figures, the need of legislation and strong interference. For 

_ our own part, we rejoice exceedingly that those 69,189 dogs 

_Were painlessly sent to sleep, never to wake again. We hope 
Mr. Long will go on and prosper. 


eB . ‘ConcorD.’—We strongly commend ‘ Concord ’ to all the 
' friends of peace. It is a clever and highly instructive monthly, 

sold at the nominal price of one penny. It is the organ of 

* The International Arbitration and Peace Association.’ Sub- 
- scribers of 2s. 6d. a year to the funds of the Association 
_teceive ‘Concord’ free. The half-crown so spent would be 
well spent. The number for December contains a pitiable 


* black list’ of ministers of the gospel who have crucified ~ 


Christ afresh by glorifying bloodshed and inciting to war. 


As Oruers Srr Us.—t The Springfield Republican” 

one of America’s brightest journals. This is how it eoratients 
‘upon the Church Militant mentioned above ;— 
: ‘ Those clerical bodies evidently wanted war, not peace. 
nd war for what? To sustain England as against France 
in land-grabbing in Africa. They would deluge two nations 
“in blood, and start the spirit of murder and all devilishness on 
‘a renewed career of conquest over the earth merely to uphold 
the pretensions of one bullying land-grabber against another 
‘ aoe in this case zie sustain the claims of far the bigger of two! 
thieves.’ 


NOTES ON BOS 


By E. Howard. London: Swan Sonnenschein. ‘ A dreamer’s 
book,” the world will say. Possibly; but wonderful things 
have been done by dreamers. _ Mr. Howard wants to get the 
_thronging crowds back to the country, or as many of them as 


“goes into the matter thoroughly, as an engineer, or as a 
ebairman of the London County Council might dos, and the 
“result is a practical book. 


ae ‘Tur Dog Nursance.— We wish to offer our humble _ 
tribute of praise to Mr. Walter Long for his persistent, patient © 


ass Now Monnow: A Pracerut PatH To REAL REFORM.’ : 


ean be spared, or as long for better conditions of life. He 
Oy 


Whether anything will come of it, though, is very donde. me 
Saad pane is todo it?) The whole state of ne of the people 


of this country would have to be aered before Parliament 
would or could touch it: and, as for capitalists, they would 
hardly be likely to build Utopia. 

But ‘he that hath adream let him tella dream’: and we 
are right glad that Mr. Howard has told his. It may come true. 


UNIVERSALISM IN RELIGION. 


In certain ancient religious books of India, these 


sentences are found: ‘The roads tending to God — i 


are more in number than the breathings of created 
beings’; ‘They also who worship other Gods with 
devotion, full of faith, they also worship me, O 
son of Kunti’; However men approach me, even 


so do I accept them, for the path men take from — 


every side is mine, O Partha.’ The following 


verses from the Indian M. ae See (Calcutta) finely — 


present this truth :— 


Gather us in, Thou love that fillest all : 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold. 
Rend each man’s temple veil, and bid it fall, 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old. 
Gather us in. 


Gather us in: we worship only Thee. 
In varied names, we stretch a common and 
In diverse forms a common soul we see; 
In many ships we seek one spirit land. 
_ Gather us in. 


Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow light ; 
_ Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight ; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven. 
Gather us in. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves ; 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam ; 
Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves } 
Thine is the empire of vast China’ s dream. 
Gather us in. 


Thine is the Roman’s strength ecthoue his pride ; A 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves ; 
Thine 1s Judzea’s law, with love beside _ 
The truth that censures, and the grace that saves. 
Gather us in. 


Some seek a Father in the heaven above ; 

Some ask a human image to adore ; 
Some crave a spirit, vast as life and love: } 
Within Thy mansions, we have a and more. | 
Gather us in. — 
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